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These, with some lapses in the index, are some of the mere surface 
defects which mar but which are as easy of correction as of discernment. 

George H. Locke, 

Political History of Europe from 1815 to 1848. Based on Conti- 
nental authorities. By B. H. Carroll, Jr., Ph.D. (Waco, Texas: Bay- 
lor University Press. [1906.] Pp. 221.) 

This volume " is intended to give American Students an accurate 
if somewhat succinct account of the course of Post-Napoleonic Euro- 
pean Political History ", and " does not pretend to be more than a com- 
pilation from the best and most accessible and usually untranslated con- 
tinental authorities ". The views expressed, however, it is declared, 
" sometimes differ so materially " from those of the authorities con- 
sulted " that the author begs leave ... to assume responsibility for 
them ". No further indication is given in the narrative proper of these 
portentous differences, but probably the " authorities " would regard this 
introductory chapter as sufficiently representative of them. Our author 
goes on to remark (p. 13) that " The period from the Fall of Napoleon 
I. to the Fall of Napoleon III. is an era almost unknown to American 
students", though "it is an era vastly important, for modern history; 
that is to say political history, in the true sense of the term, begins after 
the fall of that genius of war and politics ". Having thus airily dis- 
missed the preceding ages, Mr. Carroll suddenly but perhaps logically 
branches off " to note some things that History is not ". History is 
declared not to be sociology and not to be political economy (for " What- 
ever they may do in the future, Labor and Capital, Progress and Pov- 
erty, Dives and Lazarus have not yet made History") ; " It is not the 
mere record of wars and battles ", but " Concretely History is the 
record of the struggle of the great powers of the world against 
other ", and " Internally the history is the record of the attempt to 
lay hand on the wires of diplomacy and the hilt of the sword " (pp. 
14-15). The development of states is mathematically presented as a 
simple equation of contest (thus " France against England equals the 
rise of the United States ", p. 17) ; somewhat unexpectedly, however, 
this lucid statement ends with the tame conclusion (p. 18) that " Our 
task is none other than to show how the countries of the Continent pro- 
vided themselves with constitutions." 

The Baylor University Press has treated Mr. Carroll's book villain- 
ously, and some parts are almost unintelligible. The author was appar- 
ently in too great haste to attend much to the medium of his thoughts. 
Present and past tenses and conditions are mixed up indiscriminately, 
and extraordinary language is indulged in. 

It is difficult to deal with entire fairness with a book of this char- 
acter, and the reviewer confesses that he approached the narrative with 
some preconceptions. As a matter of fact, most of it is fairly good, 
and the characterizations of public men are at times excellent (the 
sketch of Metternich is stated (p. 42) to be based largely on Lord's 
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Beacon Lights of History). But the arrangement is poor and detail 
is usually put in where it is uncalled for; the disjointed sections give 
little impression of continuity and do not make clear the general devel- 
opment; nothing stands out in bold relief. The volume was issued for 
the use of the students of Baylor University, and it may be useful there; 
the author was, however, ill-advised in bringing it in its present form 
before the general public. 

Victor Coffin. 

The Industrial History of the United States for High Schools and 
Colleges. By Katharine Coman, Ph.B., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Wellesley College. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London: Macmillan and Company. 1905. Pp. xviii, 343, xxiv.) 

There are many features of this book, judged as a text-book, which 
are excellent. The distribution of space is good, about the same number 
of pages being devoted to the colonial period, the period of the Revolu- 
tion and national beginnings, the period from the War of 1812 to the 
Civil War, and the period of the Civil War and subsequent years. 
There is a good working bibliography, marginal references to which 
are made in connection with every paragraph. There are many useful 
maps and diagrams and an abundance of well-selected illustrations. 

If, notwithstanding these good points, the book cannot be said to be 
a wholly satisfactory text-book, the explanation is doubtless to be found, 
in part at least, in the fact that the writer of a text-book of the economic 
history of the United States labors under the difficulty of the lack, not 
only of any comprehensive treatment of the subject, but also of any 
satisfactory treatment of more than a very few of its most important 
aspects. In view of the scattered and partial character of the material 
available, it is not perhaps surprising that Miss Coman's book gives the 
impression of a collection of facts having to do with the economic his- 
tory of the United States, rather than of a clear presentation of the 
main features of that history and the influences by which they have 
been determined. 

It must be said, moreover, that even in her statements of facts the 
author has not exercised as much care as might fairly be expected. 
Some of the inaccuracies, such as placing the founding of Georgia in 
1753 (p. 15), and naming the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth parallels as 
the limits of the grant to the London Company (p. 24), are evidently 
due to oversight in proof-reading, but all cannot be explained in this 
way. Glacial drift does not constitute an element of the soil of the 
Piedmont plateau from Maine to Georgia (p. 16). In describing the 
Navigation Act of 1660 (p. 79), no mention is made of the provision 
most important from the colonial standpoint, namely, that no goods 
could be imported into or exported from the colonies except in English 
ships. New Hampshire and Rhode Island first resorted to paper money 
in 1709 and 1710, respectively, not, as implied by the statement on p. 
84, in 1733. The permission to export rice direct to countries south 



